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In One Small Town* 


H. L. M. 


“How,” asked a bewildered citizen of the village vicar, 
“shall we treat old Tom?” 

The vicar, who is still so young that he likes the venerable 
feel of being consulted, answered as a grandfather might a 
questioning child, 

“We must be very kind to him.” 

And that, from one angle, describes our town. We are so 
kind to our queer folk that I sometimes wonder if that is not 
the reason we have so many of them. Finding life none too 
friendly in other ports this may seem a haven of refuge. 

Let me introduce a few of our queer ones. We might as 
well start with 


OLD Tom 

He has passed his three-score years and is in excellent phys- 
ical health, probably due to the fact that he takes an almost 
finicky care of himself. After exposing himself to drenching 
rains, when the Lord has him crying messages, he hurries home 
to a hot bath and dry clothing. For the greater part of his life 
Tom was a successful farmer; then he began having visions 
and he is now Prophet Tom. Just a Sunday or so ago, I met 
him in a downpour of rain almost too heavy to be described, 
making his rounds. Up one street and down another, he went, 
his old cotton umbrella pulled down over his head, oblivious 
to all he met, shouting in perfect rhythm, 

“A warning to all from the Lord 

Attend Divine Service.” 





* This remarkable picture of some of the mentally handicapped in one small town 


1s so strikingly true to life that one might locate the town in any state or any country. 


dtr (a former Vinelander) desires anonymity lest meddlesomeness be charg- 
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Tom is entirely in the hands of God and comes and goes 
at His behest. None of us is afraid of him; yet it did give me 
a start to find him in my living room the other day. Not get- 
ting an answer to the knocker, the Lord told him to enter and 
deliver his message. His calls are seldom opportune. Our 
dinner hour, possibly with guests, or two or three in the morning 
are all the same to the Lord who knows neither time nor seas- 
ons. We get rid of him as gently and quietly as we can, some- 
times making promises we have no intention of keeping. 


“The old fellow is so sincere:’”—‘‘A harmless, good inten- 
tioned man:’—‘“humor him and he is all right:’—These are 
the explanations we constantly make. Unfortunately there are 
people who will not humour him. They, too, are about the Lord’s 
business and have made their calling and election sure and are 
constrained to disagree with Tom and to point out the error 
of his ways. Recently the Lord ordered him to choke such an 
offender and while nothing serious resulted to the poor maz, 
who would argue instead of humour, the incident, coupled with 
the fact that Tom had frightened an expectant mother badly, 
got him sent to our mental hospital Though we still hold that 
Tom is just queer, we were rather relieved, for he was grow- 
ing to be something of a nuisance. But we reckoned too soon. 
Tom was so amenable that a harassed superintendent with a 
long waiting list paroled him to his family, who found the mini- 
mum charge more of a burden than Tom himself. They were 
warned to keep him home, but what chance has a domestic pro- 
phet? He was soon on his mission again, carrying his divine 
messages hither and yon. He has kept this up now for more 
than two years. Recently, at the Lord’s command, he crossed 
over into our neighboring country, waiving the formality of 
reporting to the immigration officers. The police there jailed 
him and returned him to our police, who warned him. Says 
Tom to me, “The Lord may send me back to the mental hospital, 
and if He does, of course I will go. The police are after me too. 
They told me not to get restless, but I can’t listen to man’s law 
when the Lord tells me different.” 


Recently, in a near-by city, the Lord told another prophet 
to shake the devil out of his two sons. His explanations over 
their dead bodies sounded so like old Tom that we shuddered as 
we read. But why worry? If one will only humour him and 
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the children refrain from teasing him (a practice becoming more 
general of late), it is unlikely that he will ever give us any 
trouble. Still, if either the Lord or the police send him back, 
we shall not protest. We are kind, but possibly a trifle laissez- 
faire, also. 


GERTIE 


Gertie was the only charwoman in our community who made 
charring an all-time job. She was a familiar figure, going from 
house to house. Although she was a chronic grumbler, we 
were all fond of Gertie. When the depression arrived, she was 
doing quite well, although entirely dependent upon her work- 
by-the-day. Then quite suddenly we were doing our own char- 
ring, and Gertie took to her bed. First it was head pains and 
then a cataleptic fit that lasted for several days. When she 
came out of it she was so depressed mentally that the doctor 
had her committed to the mental hospital because he feared 
suicide. Since there was no relative nearer than South Africa, 
that seemed the only solution. Reports showed that she was 
quiescent but very unhappy. 


A kind-hearted friend persuaded the superintendent to pa- 
role Gertie to her. She was supposed to be responsible for 
her, but circumstances were soon such that she could no longer 
look after her. About this time her parole period was over, 
and if she returned to the hospital the procedure of commit- 
ment must be gone through with again. No one wanted to take 
the responsibility, for mind you, we are not so sure that Gertie 
is insane. So the church and other agencies assumed the fi- 
nancial responsibility of board and care. But Gertie was still 
very unhappy. The other day she made for the pier and 
jumped over. That she chose low tide for this rather dra- 
matic adventure and called lustily for help, rather strength- 
ens our feeling that her case may be one of hysteria. As 
one of our good people puts it, one could hardly expect her 
to go on drowning when she found the water so cold. Any- 
way she says she will never try it again. But what of her fu- 
ture? She is certainly a product of the depression. Had she 
been able to secure work she would no doubt have grumbled 
her way fairly successfully through life. We are a bit impa- 
tient with an institution that having once accepted her did not 
keep her until there was some chance of her making good out- 
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side. We feel we cannot look after her indefinitely, and ig jt 
is not one institution it bids fair to be another. 


Gus 


Meet Gus. He first attracted my attention by his habit 
of throwing stones at the galvanized tops of bee-hives, shining 
in the sun, so tantalizing to a boy of eight-year intelligence 
though he is actually eighteen. 


Gus’ parents have parked him here while they tussle with 
an immigration board bent on keeping Gus out of their country. 
You see, the boy has lived on the other side for several years, 
for no officer would have dreamed of excluding him because of 
his mental age for he appears well enough. In fact, he is rather 
a good looking young man. But some one in his new home 
discovered that he was an epileptic and reported him for deporta- 
tion. Since then, it has been a struggle between the authorities 
and the parents, the latter claiming that the affliction developed 
after his immigration. The father, a professional man with a 
good practice, is loath to leave his adopted country. Obviously, 
the place for Gus is in an institution, but in this country it 
must be a home for the feeble-minded and the the mother ob- 
jects. Gus to her is a brilliant young man much misunder- 
stood. She insists on private schools and tutors, but now no 
one will take Gus on any terms. He is harmless enough if 
one does not mind his grande mal attacks. He had one in our 
crowded little postoffice one morning, and believe me, the scat- 
terment after the dogfights that occur there, is nothing in com- 
parison. The children cannot be kept from teasing him. We 
hope he never discovers that he has the physical strength to 
lick the whole gang that baits him. We tell the boys that if 
he does it will serve them right, and that they must be kind 
to Gus. However, our advice goes quite unheeded. We are 
hoping that his father proves his point, but if he shouldn’, 
our sympathies are all with the mother. We shall gladly put 
up with Gus for her sake. Just suppose he were our lad. She 
is very good, too, about keeping him in. How she manages is 
a marvel. For as much as a week, he will not be seen. Such 
periods are usually followed by his running away. The police 
have brought him home so many times that he is now in great 
fear of them and that may be a threat used to keep him home. 
Poor kid! One wonders if, after all, he might not be happier 
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in an institution. But one must consider that poor mother. 
She is on the verge of a nervous break-down, and this would 


be the last straw. 


DAISY 


This young lady is what our doctor calls a mongolian idiot. 
She is five years old and has a twin, Maisy, who is quite normal. 


Some doctor told the mother that thyroid extract would 
eventually cure Daisy. It is being administered in large doses, 
but so far seems to have only made her extremely active. Al- 
though that activity is rather hard on the family and the neigh- 
bors, her mother considers it a favorable sign. 

Poor little Maisy is forever on the trail of her sister, and 
her anxiety as she inquires, “Has you seen Daisy?” is pathetic 
in the little mother. Sometimes there are search parties out 
for Daisy. She loves the water and will run the logs at high 
tide to the terror of us all. She seems to have the instinct of 
a puppy for food, and makes the rounds at afternoon teatime 
for her hand-out. While she has no language, Maisy seems to 
understand her incoherent sounds. Her mother still insists 
that she is only backward and that having been a sevenmonths 
baby, must necessarily be behind her twin, who for some strange 
reason she maintains had a normal pre-natal life. Except for 
her running away and her predilection for throwing things, a 
silver back mirror, a sauce-pan, a boot, anything her small hands 
can manage, she gives no cause for complaint. If you are a 
good catcher or an artful dodger you are in no danger. We are 
too sorry for the mother to complain and would never dream of 
suggesting the Training School for Daisy. But at times I look 
at Maisy’s too-old baby face and—I wonder— 


JOSEPHUS 


Jo was a handsome young man in his late twenties. Though 
an inmate of the mental hospital, he was allowed to spend his 
summer holidays at home. For years he was a familiar figure 
on our board walk. He never spoke but there was a heart- 
breaking look in the poor fellow’s large, dark eyes. No one 
feared him, but his uncanny silence made us a bit uneasy in his 
presence, and no one ever heard the children tease him as they 
did our loquacious cases. 
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Last summer he began following one of our young women, 
and when his father remonstrated with him, he seized a stick 
of wood and tried to kill him. The parents lost no time in get. 
ting him back to the hospital where soon afterward he tried 
to kill a guard. He was removed to the violent department 
where he shortly died. No one knows the details, but it is be- 
lieved that he took his own life. It makes us shudder when we 
realize how dangerous Jo really was and how at home he was 
amongst us. It seems to us now that we may have narrowly 
escaped tragedy. 


We are not a village of deviates. We rather pride our- 
selves on our superior people. Being situated in one of the 
beautiful corners of the world, we have attracted an unusual 
number of retired professional people. We are very advanced 
in our thinking. We read the latest books on philosophy, and 
on social and political questions. Yet social service workers 
say we are reactionary. Fancy! Because we don’t believe them 
when they say that Old Tom instead of being harmless, has a 
most dangerous form of mania. Indeed we are not very keen 
on the social worker who comes examining our queer folks. 
We consider her (it is usually a her) “nosey.” We grow im- 
patient with her for her attitude toward these afflicted ones. 
She says we don’t know what kindness is. But, of course, that 
is silly. Haven’t we had experience enough with Gertie and 
Gus and Daisy and poor old Tom? Nothing has ever happened. 
It isn’t likely it ever will. As to relieving their families of 
them, isn’t it their cross? It all seems to us a part of a divine 
plan that it is not for us to question. It’s all very clear except— 
well, Maisy’s anxious little face does haunt me. 


Creativeness may be experienced in all types of work and 
should be stimulated in every activity. The expression of self 
may be felt in the making of a muffin in the bakery as well as 
in the turning of a piece of iron in the metal shop; changing 
the soiled dish towels in the laundry to objects of snowy white 
should be as expressive as painting a blue sky on canvas in 
the art room—-; cleaning the used dishes in the kitchen should 
bring as much satisfaction as dashing off a ditty in the academ- 
ic class. In truth all creativeness is a matter of conversion, 
either on the lowest mental level or on the highest artistic plane. 


—THE MARCH 1934 BINET REVIEW 
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Leisure lime Program for the Mentally Deficient 
John Henry Findley 


Supervisor of Boys’ Department 


In this place of perpetual childhood, it is indeed true that 
play is a very important business. The greatest difference be- 
tween play for normal children and play for mentally deficient 
children is that we learn to fit the game to the child rather 
than try to make the child fit the game. If a boy is six years 
old mentally, let him play a six year old game, even though he 
is twenty physically. We must be careful to keep the play on 
the child’s mental level and be on the alert not to let a child 
get into an activity that is too much for him. 


In work with older boys, it seems advisable to allow them 
to compete with outside teams. Here at The Training School 
we have had for a number of years, a Senior Baseball team 
which has competed very successfully with the city teams. The 
opportunity of entering competitive contests with outside groups 
has been distinctly beneficial. 


Because of our active interest in baseball, we were asked 
to collaborate with the local Y. M. C. A. to form a Church Base- 
ball League, which boasted twelve teams. All of the games 
were played on our diamond, so that our children were privi- 
leged to see a good baseball game every evening. Incidentally, 
The Training School team won the second half of the series and 
twenty-seven of the thirty-six games they played. The satis- 
faction that comes to the entire School from the successful 
achievement of their representatives in the games carries over, 
with lasting emphasis, into the children’s daily efforts. 


Our children are out of doors as much as possible. They 
need fresh air and sunshine, and out of door play is much bet- 
ter than indoor play, except on days when the weather is un- 
usually inclement. A well-balanced plan calls for both active 
play and more quiet forms of recreation. 


Our social life is most important; therefore, we give a great 
deal of time to clubs, cottage parties and other social activities. 
It is through this social matrix that sport and tradition are 
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handed down. To impress a child with moral ethical ideas, we 
must first sell the thought to a group. 

In order that it be most appreciated, play must vary with 
the season. To start the spring season, we had a week of kite 
flying. This was followed by marble playing, top spinning, 
horse shoes and croquet. As the days passed, swimming and 
baseball came into their own. Each year I notice with pride 
the children who have learned to swim and dive. Any number 
of children who were paddling in the shallow end of the pool 
last year are now swimming and diving in the deep end. 

It is especially important to sponsor and develop junior 
teams; for the junior players today are the senior players to- 
morrow. Boys must learn good sportsmanship and to play for 
the fun of playing; thus being able to view defeat and victory 
in their proper perspective. 

Gardening should be a very definite part of every program. 
Our children derive a great deal of pleasure in planning, plant- 
ing, cultivating and harvesting their little garden plots. These 
small squares of land assigned to the children give them a sense 
of ownership that is beneficial to their characters. 

Fall and winter call for a very different plan for the utiliza- 
tion of spare time. For several years we have encouraged our 
children to adopt hobbies. These hobbies, when properly sup- 
ervised, are a source of much pleasure to the children. In 1931 
the first Hobby List was made at The Training School. A com- 
plete survey was made at that time, and the hobby or hobbies 
of each boy listed. Again this year we followed the same pro- 
cedure, and prepared the second Hobby List. The analyses of 
the two lists proved very interesting. There is a definite ten- 
dency for the older children to pick out a hobby and retain it 
for a long period of time. In a group of our working boys, 
fifteen per cent of these boys changed their hobbies and ten pe! 
cent added to their hobby interests. A group of the same type 
of boys, only older chronologically, showed only a twelve per 
cent change, and addition made by twelve per cent. In the 
younger boys’ groups, the percentage of change was much high- 
er. In a group of school age children, twenty-seven per cent 
had changed their hobbies, and twenty-five had added to their 
hobby interests. From these figures we may draw the conclu- 
sion that, as the children grow older, their attention is more 
fixed and the tendency to try new things decreases. It would 
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seem that the importance of hobbies should be stressed in the 
work with younger children. 


This winter, in addition to sponsoring hobby interests, we 
have developed several interesting Cottage Projects. One group 
of boys made fifty neckties to wear, another group did wood- 
work, and made and sold bookends, doorstops, vinetrellises, 
etc. Still another group knit caps and sweaters for themselves. 
These Cottage Projects are most important since they teach the 
children to work together and be cooperative. Such lessons will 
be of material aid to them in the adjustments to their every 
day lives by and by. 


During the winter months, games of all kinds are much 
enjoyed. A game must not be used until it becomes stale. This 
is also true of puzzles, books, magazines, etc. Each month dur- 
ing the winter we prepare a list of the games, books, and mag- 
azines in every cottage. This list is used to help keep the games 
and books plentiful and in circulation. 


The amusements the children create for themselves are 
truly remarkable. I have often observed them at their play 
and marvelled at the way they fall into orderly good fun. Us- 
ually they imitate the life and activities of the people they see 
about them every day. I once watched a very interesting medi- 
cal clinic held on the back porch of one of our small boys’ cot- 
tages. One little boy was a doctor, three others with aprons 
were nurses, and the rest badly battered patients. These chil- 
dren conducted this play clinic with all of the serious zeal with 
which our own clinic is conducted. This show brought home 
to me the important fact—that it is of prime importance that 
we older folks be most careful what we say or do in the pre- 
sence of our children. 


Each year we strive to add new features to our recreational 
program, so that it will offer to the children amusements that 
will win and hold their attention. It is our aim to occupy each 
child’s time so wisely that there will be little opportunity to 
do wrong, and every chance to improve. 

The mentally deficient, in their limited way, live real mental 
lives. They have hopes, joys, sorrows, ambitions, misgivings 
and doubts. It is of primary importance to study each child 
a8 an individual, discover his beliefs and what he likes to do; 
then build on this foundation. 
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Supervised and free play, which tend to stablize and en. 
courage children, are interesting hooks to which they may at. 
tach their interests. To make bad children into good children, 
the important thing is to build around those things in which 
they excede. 

THE HossBy SHOW* 


During the past three years we have been interested 
in the individual hobbies of our children. A few weeks ago 
we decided to have a Hobby Show. With Mr. McIntire and 
Miss Well’s assistance this show materialized on May fifth and 
lasted for two days. 

The committee asked for a hobby list from each house- 
father and house-mother in the Institution. When this mater- 
ial was in, we began the rather big job of classifying and listing 
the various hobbies. There were approximately three hundred 
and fifty entries. These were classified under eleven main divi- 
sions and seventy-five subdivisions. The main divisions were: 
Art, Collections, Construction, Crafts, Educational games, Gar- 
dening, Live Stock, Music, Needlework, Puzzles and Sports. 
Besides entries made in these divisions, there were several cot- 
tage projects displayed. 

The exhibits came in by cottages and were placed in the 
proper divisions almost as rapidly as they arrived. Arranging 
the display called for some care, and therefore took more time. 
By noon on May fifth, everything was in place and the doors 
were opened. Besides our children and friends, we were pleas- 
ed to have as our guests, the Paidological Staff. On May sixth, 
many of the children had the privilege of taking their parents 
to the Hobby Show. 

To enumerate all of the articles in each division would be 
too much of a task, but here are a few of the outstanding ones. 
In the Live Stock division, for instance, we had everything 
from a mother rabbit and twelve bunnies to two screeching 
parrots. In the Art division, the pictures ranged from cartoons 
to landscapes done in oil and nicely framed. In the Construc- 
tion division, a mould for a concrete bird bath attracted much 
attention; and so on around the various display tables. 

From favorable comments received, we believe that the 
Hobby Show was very worth while, and a demonstration worth 
making an annual affair. 





This Hobby Show also included the hobbies of the girls.—Ed. 
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State Provision for Mentally Handicapped 
School Children in the United States (Part II) 
J. E. Wallace Wallin 


2. Compulsory provisions of special-class laws and grades 
of deficients assigned to special classes. (Table 1). 


The establishment of special classes for mentally handi- 
capped children is mandatory in five of the ten states, namely 
Connecticut, (on the petition of the parents of ten or more chil- 
dren), Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. It is also mandatory in Alabama in cities of over 6,000, 
in Utah in cities of the first class, and in Wyoming. Thus eight 
states have made the establishment of special classes for men- 
tally handicapped children in the public schools compulsory. 


The greatest amount of uniformity in the statutes or reg- 
ulations governing the admission standards for assignment to 
special classes exists in the three Eastern states. The Massa- 
chusetts and New York statutes are patterned after the earlier 
New Jersey law, according to which children who are three years 
or more below normal mentally must be asigned to special 
classes. The Alabama statute is similar. This type of legis- 
lation has little to commend it except seniority, for it militates 
against early transfers and sharp diagnostic differentiations, 
and it results inevitably in the asignment of both mentally de- 
ficient and backward children to the same classes. It will also 
result in the retention of backward children in the regular 
grades until they are three years backward, whereas in an ef- 
ficient system of schools such children would be transferred 
early in their school careers to “ungraded”, “opportunity”, or 
“adjustment” classes. 


In Connecticut, under the law, all children between four 
and sixteen years who are “incapable of receiving proper benefit 


‘ss hog these data were collected the New York statute has been amended so as 
end to “ten or more children retarded in mental development.” The State Education 
oe ae has ruled that. children with |. Q.’s of from 50 to 75 and mental ages be- 
oe ces ane ten are eligible, the maximum enrollment in classes with a range of 
yo an four years in chronological age has been increased not to exceed eighteen 

not to exceed twenty-two when the range is four years or less, classes with less 


a fifteen children may be authorized, and the State subsidy has been fixed at about 
0 for each class. 
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from ordinary instruction and who need special educational pro- 
visions” may be assigned to special classes, as shown in the 
fifth column of Table 1. Connecticut attempts to place both the 
mentally deficient and backward in special classes. 

The Pennsylvania statute applies to children between 8 and 
16 who are “gravely retarded in their school work” and who 
cannot be “properly educated or trained” in the regular grades 
because of “apparent exceptional physical or mental condition.” 
The regulations of the Pennsylvania Education Department, 
however, provide that wherever possible separate classes must 
be organized for the backward, subnormal, disciplinary, and 
restoration cases. 

Minnesota restricts the assignments to high-grade mentally 
deficient and backward children, with I. Q’s from 50 to 80, and 
apparently assigns both grades to the same classes. 

Missouri by law provides for a dual system of classes, name- 
ly, special classes for the “feeble-minded,”’ admitting children 
who have been clinically examined acording to the regulations 
of the State Department of Education, and whose Binet I. Q’s 
vary from 30 to less than 70, whose Binet ages vary from three 
to nine, and who are incapable of doing all-around third grade 
work; and ungraded classes for the backward, admitting chil- 
dren with I. Q’s of from about 65 to 90.5 Many of the latter 
must be restored to grade as quickly as possible. The Missouri 
standards have been followed by many schools in Ohio which 
have availed themselves of the services of the former Psycho- 
Educational Clinic of the Bureau of Special Education of Miami 
University. 

No problem in the whole realm of special education is of 
more basic importance than the scientific differentiation and 
diagnosis of the children assigned to special classes. It is 
lamentably true that a large number of special classes through- 
out the country are still dumping grounds for all sorts of peda- 
gogical ne’er-do-wells; all grades of mentally deficient and in- 
tellectually backward children, and normal children with specific 
mental, educational, social, or physical disabilities. Great in- 
jury may be inflicted on many children by assignment to the 
wrong types of special classes. No excuse exists for tolerating 
such “dumping grounds” in school systems sufficiently large 
to permit of adequate differentiation, except the desire of some 





J. E. W. Wallin, aezested Rules for Special Classes, Educational Administration 
and dein, 1921, 7-458. 
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assigning officers to follow the path of least resistance and to 
dodge the unpleasantries occasionally connected with the at- 
tempt to transfer children to distant schools, or the failure of 
the school system to provide examiners who are competent to 
make differential psychological, psychiatric, and educational di- 


agnoses. 


Because of the fact that untrained or improperly trained 
mentally handicapped children become dependents and frequent- 
ly also delinquents, and because of the demonstrated results of 
efficient special-class work in the prevention of dependency and 
delinquency,’ the tendency to make the establishment of special 
classes for such children compulsory by law, is deserving of 
wide encouragement. 


3. Prescribed enrollment in special classes for the mentally 
handicapped (Table 1). 


Ten is the minimum in all states which have established defi- 
nite standards, except Minnesota, which authorizes classes for 
only five children. The minimum for classes for the mentally 
handicapped applies also to classes for the physically handicap- 
ped in Missouri, for the deaf in Massachusetts, and for the blind 
and the deaf in Pennsylvania. (For additional standards for the 
physically handicapped see Table 4). Missouri alone has fixed 
minimal standards for ungraded classes for backward children, 
namely, 20. The prescribed maximal enrollment for the men- 
tally deficient is 15 in New Jersey, New York, and Minnesota, 
and 18 in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania and in Minnesota 
when the classes are departmentalized. In Pennsylvania the 
maximum is 25 for backward and disciplinary classes, and 20 
for restoration classes. 


Based on over two decades of observation and experimenta- 
tion, the writer would recommend as reasonably satisfactory 
standards an enrollment of about 16 in classes for the mentally 
deficient when the classes contain all grades of mental deficients, 
and from 18 to 20 when the classes are sharply graded or satis- 
factorily departmentalized; and about 22 in classes for the back- 
ward when they contain various grades or types, and from 25 to 
30 when the classes are sharply graded. 





4. See the last column of Table 3, and J. E. W. Wallin, The Education of Handi- 
ceed Children, 149, 177-183 (including references particularly to V. V. fdas. 
arles Bernstein, W. E. Fernald, Helen Woolley, Hornell Hart). 
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4. State provisions (Table 1). 

Systems of state subsidy are maintained by nine states for 
the support of classes for mentally handicapped children, ang 
by 15 states for the support of classes for one or more types of 
physically handicapped children. The first list includes Louisi- 
ana, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Washington (in cities of the first class), Wisconsin, and Wyo. 
ming; and the latter includes California, Illinois, Indiana, Louis. 
iana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wis- 
consin. (Wyoming maintains no classes for the physically handi- 
capped although state aid for the support of such classes is 
authorized by law). 

That the systems of special-class subsidies have developed 
in a haphazard manner, obviously in response to appeals to 
legislative bodies from individuals and organizations whose in- 
terests have been narrowly limited to certain types of unfortun- 
ates, is suggested by the utter lack of uniformity between the 
laws of the various states. Some provide state aid only for the 
mentally handicapped, others only for certain types of the physi- 
cally handicapped; some provide more generous support for the 
physically handicapped, others for the mentally handicapped, 
while a few (notably Missouri, Minnesota, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin) have attempted to provide more or less 
impartially and equitably for all types of handicapped children. 
Apparently little attempt has been made to establish systems 
of special-class subsidies on scientific principles. 

With respect to the classes for the mentally handicapped, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania pay a part 
of the teacher’s salary, while Minnesota and Wisconsin con- 
tribute specified amounts for each pupil. Missouri contributes 
$300 for each teacher of classes for backward children, and $750 
for each teacher of the feeble-minded. New Jersey pays $500 
toward the teacher’s salary, New York 50% up to a maximum 
of $1000,? and Pennsylvania 25% of the minimum salary in first 
class districts, and 30% of the minimum in second, third, and 
fourth class districts in addition to the regular appropriations 
for teachers’ salaries. Wisconsin defrays all costs up to a maxi- 
mum of $100 in excess of $70 per child, subject to pro rata re 
duction within the amount of the appropriation, while Minnesota 


grants $100 per child in full attendance throughout the school 
year. 
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Missouri and Pennsylvania make the same allowance for 
teachers of the mentally handicapped as for teachers of the 
physically handicapped. New Jersey follows the same plan, ex- 
cept that “one-half of the excess cost” is allowed for crippled 
children. New York pays one-half of the cost of the education 
and physical care of crippled children, but has no subsidy for 
the blind or deaf children. Wisconsin allows $250 for a deaf or 
blind (or speech defective) child and $300 for a physically dis- 
abled child, subject to pro rata reduction within the amount 
of the appropriation and a deduction of $70 per pupil which must 
be borne by the local district. California allows a maximum of 
$100 from the state and $100 from the county for a blind, visu- 
ally handicapped, deaf, deafened, or crippled child. Michigan 
pays the excess cost up to $200 per child per year for the crippled 
and those handicapped in vision and hearing, and Illinois up to 
$160 for a blind child, $110 for a deaf child, $190 for a delin- 
quent, and $300 for a crippled child. Indiana pays three-fourths 
of the excess cost of educating physically disabled children, while 
Washington pays 67c. per day for each defective child in first 
class school districts. | Massachusetts apparently contributes 
only a slight amount toward the support of day classes for 
handicapped children. 


Ohio, comparatively, has the most generous potential sub- 
sidy for special classes for physically handicapped children 
(blind, visually defective, deaf, deafened, and crippled). In 
Ohio the state assumes all expenses in excess of the “cost of in- 
struction of the same number of children of normal needs in the 
same school grades of the district,” up to a maximum of $375 
for a blind child and $300 for a deaf or crippled child for nine 
months and proportionate amounts for those taught more or 
less than nine months plus boarding costs not to exceed $250 for 
nine months for the non-residents, and plus transportation costs. 
A child with two defects may be “counted as a full-time pupil 
among those with each kind of defect in determining the state’s 
contribution.” 


The preceding summary of state subsidy laws and the 
amount of state grants for the education of handicapped chil- 
dren in the public schools seems to justify the conclusion that 
little consideration has been given in the drafting of the laws 
to the underlying educational and economic principles which 
should guide such legislation. 
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Farm Department 
Charles M. Veale 


ANNUAL REPORT 


The farm report for September showed a wonderful grovw. 
ing season with crops in remarkably good condition until the 
heavy storms in August, when all growing life came under its 
lash. Plants were beaten down and vines destroyed which, with 
the dampness, caused great ruin to tomatoes, cantelopes, pep. 
pers, beans, etc. The peach crop was damaged about fifty per 
cent. We lost some fine shade trees and our roads were left 
in bad condition, requiring much time and labor to repair. 
However, with it all, we suffered much less than most of the 
farmers in this section and our harvest supplied most of our 
needs. 

During the early part of the winter we took advantage of 
the mild weather to repair roads, grade at Branson Cottage, 
sow several crops for soil improvement and prune our orchards 
and vineyards. 

As usual, in December we went to the woods for laurel, 
trees, and Christmas greens. A good deal of time was spent 
making wreathes, roping, and other holiday decorations. This 
season is one to which the entire farm group looks forward. It 
offers a relaxation period and develops a holiday spirit which 
goes far towards making the boys satisfied and contented. A 
good deal of this work is done in the evenings. The boys made 
Christmas wreathes, and yards of laurel rope. They also col- 
lected all the pine boughs we could use. 

The cold weather of February kept us busy keeping walks 
and roads clear of snow, draining, etc. We spent much time 
getting machinery and tools in condition and getting the hot- 
beds and greenhouses ready for early seeds. This type of work 
is valuable training for our boys. 

The first of May finds us with very little promise of 4 
peach crop but an average apple crop. We have one and one- 
quarter acres of onions, one and one-half acres of beets, one 
and one-half acres of peas, one and one-half acres of cabbage, 
five thousand early tomato plants, and one acre of strawber- 
ries in good condition.. 
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The improved buildings have made it possible to give better 
care to the poultry. We are doing our own breeding and 
having our hatching done at a nearby hatchery. The hatches 
have been very satisfactory, about sixty-five per cent. We 
have had twenty-five hundred baby chicks up to May first, 
and plan to receive three hundred each week for the next five 
weeks. We are raising both Rhode Island Reds and Leghorns. 
The pullet egg production for February and March, in spite of 
the severe weather, averaged sixty per cent. Our first broilers 
were ready for use May tenth. 

We have wintered twenty breeding turkeys and expect to 
raise our own holiday supply again this year. It amounted to 
considerable saving last year besides being of the finest quality. 
Turkey raising has afforded a great deal of pleasure and interest 
as well as a great deal of employment and training, for the boys 
in the Poultry Depatment. While we still raise a number of 
ducks, the number has been quite materially reduced during the 
last two or three years because we have found that the turkeys 
are more profitable and have proven more satisfactory for food. 

Since the bulk of potato raising and other heavy crops has 
been transferred to the Colony, we are able to give more indivi- 
dual training to all of the farm boys, especially the younger 
ones. 

Since our School must depend upon the Agricultural field 
for the training of the greatest number of boys, it is important 
that we should raise garden crops which offer the best and most 
intensive training. 


FARM PRODUCE FOR THE YEAR 1933 


2415 pounds asparagus 759 watermelons 

339 baskets lima beans 4054 baskets apples 

421 baskets string beans 21 baskets crab apples 
5622 bunches beets 25 quarts blackberries 
221 baskets beets 839 quarts cherries 

44 baskets broccoli 169 quarts currants 
706 baskets cabbage 3669 pounds grapes 

134 baskets cantaloupes 1172 baskets peaches 
1240 bunches carrots 69 baskets pears 

321 baskets carrots 20 baskets plums 

292 heads cauliflower 430 quarts raspberries 
8411 stalks celery 3697 quarts strawberries 
2193 dozen sweet corn 82 gallons cider 
1893 baskets cucumbers 50 gallons vinegar 

73 baskets dandelions 1045 broilers 


198 baskets eggplant 6500 pounds dressed chicken 
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baskets horse-radish 11 


heads lettuce 
bunches mint 
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baskets onions 27 
bunches parsley 33 
baskets parsnips 137 
baskets peas a1 
baskets peppers 

baskets sweet potatoes 

baskets white potatoes 

pounds pumpkin 6009 
bunches radishes 7 
bunches rhubarb 6500 
bunches scallions 3575 
baskets spinach 683 
baskets squash 5 
baskets tomatoes 160 


baskets turnips 
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35 
52 
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33 
21 
4 
82 
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00 


pounds dressed duck 
pounds dressed guinea 
pounds dressed turkey 
dozen eggs 

pounds dressed beef 
pounds dressed pork 
pounds dressed veal 
pigs sold 

calves sold 

cows sold 

pounds milk 

loads manure 

pounds ensilage corn 
pounds alfalfa hay 
pounds mixed hay 
bushels corn in ear 
sweet potato plants sold 


PRODUCE CANNED FOR THE YEAR 1933 


33 gallons aspargus 5 
59 gallons lima beans 13 
399 gallons string beans 693 
111 gallons beets 
192 gallons corn 42 
38 gallons peas 31 
15 gallons peppers 48 
128 gallons relishes 1292 
3 gallons rhubarb 154 
2105 gallons tomatoes 22 
8 gallons tomato juice 61 


barrels sauer kraut 
gallons squash 
gallons apple, grape, peach and 
tomato butters 
gallons cherries 
gallons huckleberries 
gallons jellies 
gallons peaches 
gallons pears 
gallons plums 
gallons strawberries 
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The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Association men:- 
bers and their friends will be held on Wednesday, June 13th. 


The American Association on Mental Deficiency will hold 
its fifty-eighth annual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, from May 26th to May 29th. 


One of our thoughtful friends sent us a check for five dol- 
lars a few days ago—to be put to the publishing of our paper— 
Saying that she knew how much good it would do and wanted 
to contribute to its usefulness. 


The best way to interest your friends in The Training 
School, is to subscribe to The Training School Bulletin for them 





